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with as much propriety in Carib as in any other language.
A few substantives, like duK=' dog ', being common to both
sexes, may also be correctly described as being of a common
gender. In such cases the sex is indicated by placing the
word wtikuri=l male ', or wtiri=l female', before the sub-
stantive. The majority of the substantives of the / or mascu-
line class end in i or e ; and the majority of those of the t or
feminine class in o or u" l
If Mr, Rat's analysis of these sex-denoting inflexions is
correct, it would seem to show that the distinction drawn by
Mr. Gatschet between the Carib and the other American
languages in respect of gender can hardly be maintained ;
and further, it would furnish a strong, if not conclusive,
argument against the view that in the Carib language gender
arose through the fusion of distinct dialects formerly spoken
by different tribes.
Whether Mr. Rat is right or not, I am incompetent to
decide ; but I wish to point out clearly that the theory which
seeks the origin of gender in a difference of speech between
men and women does not necessarily stand or fall with the
further and quite independent theory, that such difference of
speech arose through the mixture of stocks speaking distinct
dialects or languages. The difference of speech between the
sexes may have been due to other causes than intermarriage
and the capture of women. At a certain stage of their history
certain races may have found it natural and appropriate that
men and women should mark their sex in their speech by
the systematic use of different sets of inflexions for all, or, at
any rate, many words. To take imaginary cases, it is con-
ceivable that in speaking of a horse, a man should have said
equus> while a woman said equa ; that the word for earth
should be terms in the mouth of a man, but terra in the
mouth of a woman ; that when a man desired to speak of a
grove he should say lucus, but that a woman in the same
case should say luca ; that white should be albus in the
speech of men, but alba in the speech of women. In other
words, grammatical gender may have been at first purely
subjective, that is, indicative only of the sex of the speaker,
and not at all intended to imply, as it was afterwards under-
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